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1. 
Janet Swaim. 
U.S.HISTORY TERM PAPER. 
"The Underground Railroad." 

The Underground Railroad was a term used to refer to an 
organized system existing in the northern states before the 
Civil War, This term was common, and it meant freedom, or a 
chance for freedom to the slaves of the South, and severe pen- 
alty to anyone who was caught aiding in this venture. The 
people aiding in this project were mostly Quakers. Any action 
taken for this cause was in defiance of the Fugitive Slave laws, 
and many Southern legislatures and rieh plantation owners offer- 
ed rewards for the delivery of such sympathizers south of the 
Mason-Dixon line. 

The actual name arose from the exaggerated use of the common 
railway berate Levi Coffin and Robert Purvis were the 'presiden$' 
of the road. Various routes were known as ‘lines’, stopping 
places were known as ‘stations’, those who aided the slaves 
along the routes were ‘conductors’, and the slaves themselves 
were referred to as 'passengers' or 'freight'. 

The Quakers of Pennsylvania probably originated this plan, 
although it is not definately known, but the most favored routes 
lay ENK? Pennsylvania and Ohio to the Canadian border. Many 
negroes traveled these routes themselves and when it was safe 
would return to help others escape from slavery. The white 
sympathizers did not make so many trips into the slave terri- 
tory, but Thomas Garret, by sheltering and caring for the 
people in his home, is said to have helped ατουπᾶ two-thousand 
seven hundred (8700) slaves to freedom. There have been many 


stimates made of the number of slaves to reach freedom through 
the entire system, runging from 40,000 to 100,000. 


"originated and operated the first ‘Underground Railroad! of 
the kind in America in 1819. His cousin Levi Coffin, who in 
after years became famed as an abolitionist, took bis first 
lessons onder him. 
Addison Coffin, the son of Vestal Coffin, moved from North 
Carolina to Parke County in 1843. Upon arrival he went first to 
Annapolis, which 18 about two miles north of Bloomingdale, to see 
his "old teacher, neighbor, and friend, Dr. Horace F. Cannon, "5 
Also there were several relatives on both sides of Coffin's 
family residing near Bloomfield and Annapolis. "Alfred Hadley 's° 
house was the Underground Railroad station on the Wabash route", 
states Addison," so I was among old neighbors, old friends and 
in connection with some old business, making new surroundings 
very agreeable." 
Although the Quakers were definitely against slavery, they 
were not radical abolitionists. Their pacific, religious ὅοο- 
trine forced them to shun any John Brown type of abolitionism. 


The Quaker sttitude towards slavery seemed to center more sround 


SLevi Coffin moved to Newport (Fountain City), Indiana in 
1826. He was eventuslly known as the "President" of the Under- 
ground Railroad. 

4 Addi son Coffin, Life Travels Addison Coffin 
(Cleveland, Ohios William G. Hubbard, 1897), p. 19. 


SDr. Horace F. Cannon was the father of “Uncle Joe" Cannon, | 
Speaker of the house of Representatives from 1903 to 1911. Ibid., 
pn. 73. 

| 


6 Alfred Hadley was an "intimate friend" and co-worker of 
Addison Coffin's father back in North Carolina. Also in 1845 
Addison married the eldest daughter of Alfred Hadley. Ibid., 
pp. 72, 95. ! 


Tibid., p. 76. 


2 
escape from slavery end Christian charity towards their fellow 
men rather than towards any violent or immediate abolition of 
the institution. Joe Cannon reonlls, in fact, thet his “teachings 
at home were not agsinst the oontinuance of slavery in the South," 
but rather he "was taught to get away from it if AE, ον 
To Levi Coffin "11 was right to take in the stranger and admin- 
4ster to those in distrens....The Bible bidding us to feed the 


n9 Thus the Friends felt they 


hungry...881d nothing about oolor. 
were doing right, and since their polioy was to "“ssaist the 
fugitive after he had made hie 68650» and not to persuade him to 
run away....they felt no coondemnation of consojence.” 

In W. H. Síebert's comprehensive work on the Underground 
Railroad, the author has included a map of the various under- 
ground lines in Indiane about 1848. This map was constructed by 
LewsFalley, whose father became oconneoted with the Underground 
Railroad after 1841. Falley learned of the various routes 
from an “itinerant preacher who sometimes atopved as a guest at 
his fathers house, "1 

On this map there are three main routes; an eastern one, 

a western one, and a center one. Also there are various seconéary 


lines connecting the three main lines. Parke County, of course, 


was on "the western route which followed up the Wabash River to 
& 


8 Joseph G. Cannon, Uncle Joe Cannon, p. 55. 


?Levi Coffin, Re iptecences gf Leys Coffin (Cincinnati, Ohio! 
Western Tract Society, 1 pp. T- e 


107011a 3. Conklin, CH Underground Railroad in Indiana,” 
The Indiana Magezine of History, Vol. VI, (June, 1910), p. 64. 


lla lber H. Siebert, Underground Rai fron g 


to Freedom (New York: The { EE BEA, L Gë Mose 


A 
La Fayette, where it crossed the river, proceeded to Rensselaer, 


and thence northeasterly to the Michigan line."!? there was 


also a seeondary route "between Brownstown and Bloomingdale"! 
that connected the middle route with the Western route. The 
Wabash and Erie Canal would have led those fugitives to Parke 
County had they followed it from Evansyille;te deg 

The operators of the station in Parke County no doubt 
early realired that tbe safety of both passengers and conductors 
depended upon complex routes and multiple hiding places. Con- 
sequently, although Alfred Hadley is oredited with actually 
running the station, there were many other good folk who provided 
Places of refuge and assistance for the fugitives. 

Many slaves undouttedly stayed at Thomas Morrie’ "white 
House" at Coloma, a few miles abuthweet of Bloomingdale. 
One can still see the Jethro Coffin home in Annapolis with its 
secret’ stairway located in 8 kitchen cabinet. At the first 
sound of any unfriendly intruders, the fugitives could slip up 
this hidden staircase, out onto a shed roof, jump down to the 
ground and scurry off to a cabin that lay between the property of 
Jethro Coffin and Alfred Hadley. This cabin was built by a 
runavBy slave named Jimmy Henrietta. "It was used for sheltering 
other slaves, but conditions became so 'scary' that Henrietta 


did not remain long."15 


12 yo4a. 

"mag, 

Hipaa,. p. 149. 
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13 be Rockville (Indisna) Republican. September 2, 1926, 


pe 1. 


There were several such log cabins in the area that 
served the same purpose. There was one on the Hadley farm that 
was run by Lewis Artis, a runaway slave 6 

In spite of the danger involved, the station in Parke 
County seems to have operated smoothly. Its success was due 
to the ingenuity, organization, and level headedness of its 
operators. Addison Coffin worked for Alfred Hadley during 
the summer of 1844. He says the Wabash line at thet time 

was getting in good running order and passengers very 
frequent...the fugitives came and went like fleeting 
shadows, defying all efforts to detect or prevent. It 
was less difficult to find the way from one station to 
another, the roads were gradually being put on land 
though rough and muddy were straight and easy to follow, 
besides the stations were nowhere more than 501159 30 
miles apart and often friendly homes between. 

The number of fugitives that were received at the 
Bloomingdele station in its twenty-five years of existence 18 
unknown. Mr. Hadley's daughter, however, stated that although 
most of the slaves were from Kentucky, "there were some from 
every slave state in the Union except one , "18 She could remember 
as many as five fugitives arriving at one time, but they 

| 1 
usually came one or two at a time. 2 
Sometimes the slaves arrived in a pathetio condition. 
| 
They were supplied with needed clothes by the sympathic 


residente of Penn Township. If they were sick Dr. Horace 


lÓnockyille (Indiana) Tribune, July 29, 1925, p. 1. 


M Een Coffin, The Life and Travels of Addison Coffin, 
ppe -09. 


8 
s 5 The Rockville (Indiana) Republican, October 17, 1917, 
pe » 
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Cannon treated then. O 


S1noe the journey wee dangerous and trying, the slave whe 
attempted to travel the Underground Reilroad usually had to 
possess a fairly high degree of native intelligence ani ində- 
pendence; consequently, many of the slaves who came through 
Parke Gëfter formally assigned to household staffs in the 
South. 

One such pair was a "young looking and well TOt. 
msn end wife from Kentucky. Their owners ha? treated them 
well, but when they found out that the man was to be put up 
for sale, they decided to escope. Thus when their owner went 
&wsy for a few days, leaving everything in the custody of the 
two negroes, the slaves arranged the household in order, and 
when it turned dark, they dressed in their best clothes and 
encnped. 

The operators of any station faced opposition from the 
Southerners, who were trying to Pebover their loat property, 
as vell as opposition from the pro-slavery elements in their 
own locality. 

Since Parke County ia located quite a distance north of 
the Ohio River, the fugitives had the most difficult part of 
their Journey behind th-m by the time they reached Bloomingdale. 
It wee not unusual, however, for slave owners to pursue their 
chattel as fer north an Penn Township. 


Often such Slave hunters would pose as cettle buyers in 


(ΣΤῈΣ 

2 
‘Ibid. 

22 


1014. 


^ T 
order to find the treil of their escaping negroes. Consequently 
the more valuable alavas were moved northward es soon as possible. 


«23 whieh could be 


Alfred Hadley had an "old-fashioned carriage 
covered over to hide the fugitives as they trovelled from 
station to ststion. 

The journey was usually made at night. Often there were 
many routes leading out of e station. Thus when the slave- 
hunters followed on one roaé, the slaves were conveyed by 
another.  Zm:some instances the hunters were actually ahead of 
the fugitives...” 

Mrs. Hadley once delayed some slave hunters at her home 
while Mr. Hadley wes transporting some valuable slaves to 
Crawfordsville. By cooking the hunters s chicken dinner, and 
by being cordially concerned about their comfort, shh was able 
to give Mr. Hadley enough time to get the negroes out of danger 
before the huntera again took up the chase.” 

Alfred Hadley'a daughter once recorded that the operators 
encountered "some opposition [To their work) for there was some 


n26 This remark seems a 


pro-slavery sentiment even in the North. 
slight understatement. 


Not sll of the emni!grante who came fron the South to 


2519446. 
24tevi Coffin, Reminiscences of Levi Coffin, p. 111. 


25naily Hobson, interview with Lora Hobbs for Federal 
dorker's Porject, 1053, (Paper on file at Dr. Donald Scheick's 
Office, Indisna State Teachers College, Terre Haute, Indiana). 
Lora Hobbs heard the story from the daughter of Alfred and 
Rhode Hadley. 


X ?6The Rockville (Indiana) Republican. October 17, 1917, 
p. 1. 


8 
Parke County were of Quaker stock. A great many Southerners who 
settled in Rockville and surrounding communities still retained 
a favorable attitude towards slavery. Addison Coffin, in 
recalling local opposition to Underground Railroad activities 
in 1844, wrote: 
a violent and almost murderous hostility of a majority of 
the community especially Rockville....the pro-slavery 
Hoosiers invariably spent much of the time in swearing 
what and how they were going to do, and they sought the 
ne Cd he was gone, and we quietly smiled and kept 
still. 

In the middle 1840's a family of Friends living in the 
vicinity of Bloomingdale inherited some slaves and other property 
1n the South. It was decided at a Friend's meeting that Dr. 
Horace Cannon was to go to Alabama and bring the slaves back 
to Parke County where they would be set free. 

When he returned to Parke County with his cargo, a group 
of men at the river landing tried to prevent him from bringing 
the negroes on shore. Cannon quietly informed the group that he 
was going to bring the negroes on shore and anyone who opposed 
bim would pay the price for trying to intimidate him. 

The Captain of the boat slipped a pistol into his [Cannon's] 
hand, ané placing himself at the head of the negroes,... 
marched down the gsngplank, The sight of a Quaker with a 
gun in hie hand, cogked and ready for use, was engugh to 
convince the crowd he would shoot if necessary. 

Local opposition to anti-slavery activities was not only 
expressed in threate and personal violence. Sometimes the law 


was used as an instrument for applying pressure to discourage 


helping the negro. 


2Taadison Coffin, Life and Trayels of Addison Coffin, p. 89. 
SE ES G. Cannon, Unele Joe Cannon, p. 53. 


In the 1840's there was a state law on the books which 
prevented any person in Indians from employing a colored person 
on whom a bond or security had not been posted. The purpose of 
such an act was to prevent the negroes from becoming wards of the 
state or Cé Such a law ran contrary to Quaker consciences}; 
consequently, when Dr. Cannon brought the inherited slaves up 
from SES he refused to post a bond. 

In April, 1847, the State &f Indiana indicted Albert G. 
Coffin, Williem Morris, James K. Steele, fames Siler, and Horace 
F. Cannon on the charge of "harboring a negro. "?9 The State 
dronned it's charges against Coffin, Morris, and Steele. ^O 
James Siler was tried for the offence and found not guilty. 

Dr. Cannon had employed tne of the freed negroes to help 
clenr n field on his eighty acre farm. The negro had worked 
alone sice young Joe Cannon and his other oiher dm The 
court found Dr. Cannon guilty of harboring a negro and 
esnenrned his fine ss ten dollars, "for use of the County Semin- 

"25 


ary. Cannon sppenled the decision, but his "arrest of judge- 


ment" plea wns overruled on April 20, 1848.24 When Friends and 


29 Parke County Circuit Gourt, Civil Order Book, (August, 
184€ to October, 1849), Vol IV, pp. 244-246. 
30 
Georre Steele was still fined twenty-five dollars for 
failure to appear to answer the indictment. Ibid., p. 288. 


Jl Ibid., p. 296. 
5? Joseph G. Cannon, Uncle Joe Cannon, p. 54. 


F Ἄδβρικε County Circuit Court, Civil Order Book, Vol IV, 
p. 244, 


Cannon also had to pay the cost of the prosecution 
amounting. to sixteen dollars and twenty-seven cents. Ibid., 
p. 255. 


10 
political friends offered to pay the fine, Dr. Cannon refused. 
Instead the money was collected by a Sheriff's Sale of "a 
large part of his stock, horses,: and cattle." 

There were also occasions when the fugitives themselves 
were captured and tried for various crimes. In 1856, for 
example, a colored boy named Henry Harris, who was about 
nineteen years of age, was found guilty.of horse stealing and 
sentenced to the penitentiary for two years. The boy was 
thought to be a fugitive on his. way to Canada. “His trial,” 

80 reported a local newspaper, "S8xceited much intereat among 
the 'colored Souler Ones several of whom were present,.... 
a petition 18 in circulation, praying to the Governor to 
pardon him"?! 

There was one segment of the population in Parke County 
that was not pro-Blavery, but yet they were certainly not 
denon ana 8 active in expressing their anti-slavery views. 
Lukewarm Whig sentiments towards the inetitution of slavery 
gradually reached a boiling point as the differences of opinion 
between North and South became more acute. Shortly after the 
passage of the Fugitive Slave Law of 1850, the new Republicans 
became more vocal in their affirmation of Underground Railroad 


activities. 


This transition may be Been as reflected in the local 


25Joseph G. Cannon, Uncle Joe Gannon, p. 54. 


361. was not unusual for freed negroes to settle near 
Queker communities. By 1856 there were some colored people 
residing around Bloomingdale. 


κ True Republicen (Rockville, Indiana), February 14, 
1856, p. 2. 


| 11 
&eoublican néwspaper, In November of 1350, for exemole, Parke 


County Whig quoted a story in negro dalect from the Boston 


t ag 


igile "ne pist of tis ‘sensible speech' " fa that it was 
| 


"st not to $uooort violence as 8 meana of rasisting the 
Southerners’ attempts to recover their slaves, but rsther an 


" tto reise p fund to help de fur'tiven 


"38 


effort siould be πες 


to πι» out ob de way ob dem slave cotchors.' Also the 


sume ποια of the hir recounted the story of two free nerroer 
in Mamanechusetts who posed as fug'itivan in order to rain favors 
nic sympathy fron the abolitionists. "H 
In 1856, the renoned Republican political organ published 

a poem, “Flight of the Fugitive", which was written especially 
tor the True bepublioan by Mary b. Vale. Mary's poem sav be B 
bit rauty now: nevertheless, she reflects a change of sentiment 
OVEN πχ VER 

soune, evcry freeman, prepare for flight, nnd be reo?v to 

ninad for the fights 

Otrive, for the Fugitive stenda at your door, 

rive for his boty Jan aAripoing vith rore. 

house every mother, who fecia for her ohild 

The a1nve mother c?1]8 you In aecente no wild. 

niater he ready to take to thy home 40 

The Amore of God, who 18 weary and vorn. 

It har heen slmost a century since the Un?^errround iieailrond 

ecvec) Funetionine. In ove resvect nerhoon the overatorrn of the 
Plosninedale station gar "nve Lett thelr inprint not only on 
verre County tut on the whole country. From hir chair as 


ct of the House of hepresentatives, Joe Cannon everei acd 


“Spare County Whig, November 15, 1850, p. 1. 
JA Ihid., p. 4. 


‘Othe True Henubl'eam, Aurust 14, 1966, p. 1. 


12 
almost dictatorial powers over affairs of government in the 
early part of the 1900'g. One author has written that "Uncle 
Joe wss a Republican because he had been a Quaker whose relatives 

41 
made crusade acainst slovery.* Unole foe said himself that 
he wna greatly influenced by his father's trial and attitude 
toward the slavery question. In 1926, Uncle Joe said: 

I remember every detail of that first personel experience 
with the slavery question hia father's trial . In recent 
years some of my critics have accused me of accepting too 
much responsibility....I would have been unworthy of that 
Quaker that sired me if I had tried to shirk the responai- 
bility whan the test ozme and...did not stand up for what 
counted. 

The leracy of the Underground Railroad to the present is 
the tnowledge that in troubled times, men can still have the 
faith and the determination to confidently and calmly atand up 
for the principles !n which they believe. In 1926, a small 
memorial in honor of those who had maintained the Bloomingdale 
station was erected about one-half mile south from where the 
Alfred Hadley home stood. This monument, located on U. 5. 
Highway 41, contains boulders from local pioneer farms. On à 

3 
sone of there old farms fugitive slaven were often sheltered. 
Rut perhaps a better symbol of the Underground Railroad was the 


ides expressed by the author of the article announcing the 


death of Alfred Hadley 1n 1875. 


AlRlair Bolles, Tyrant from lllingis (New York: W. W. Norton 
& Company Inc., 1951), p. e 


4? toseph G. Cannon, Uncle Joe Cannon, p. 61-62. 


^»the Rockville Republican, September 2, 1926, p. 1. 
Citing the Bloomingdale World. 


15 


fhe unselfishness of hie nature wae especially apparent 
in his life long efforts for the relief of the oppressed of 
every rac or nationslity often making pecuniary sacrifice 
in their hehelf ss well an iuperiliíing his personel safety. 
He was their friend at a time when, not wv Tue it was no 
very popular thing--he dared to do right... "P 


‘Aone (Rockville, Indians) Repyblican. June Δ, 1873, p. 2. 
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THE UNDERGROUND RAILROAD IN PARKE COUNTY 


The Underground Railroad line in Parke County was orig- 
{nated and maintained by the Society of Friends. For more 
then twenty-five years Quakers in the vicinity of Bloomingdale 
serviced an escane route which sllowed the fleeing "persons 
of color" to reach Canade and freedom. 

The Bloomingdale (or Bloomfield as it was called in its 
early years) monthly meeting was established in 1827,1 but the 
big influx of T Quakers to Parke County was not until the 
1830's and 1840's. 

Many oy he Bloomingdale Gunkers migrated from the area of 
New Garden 1n Guilford County, North Carolina. These Guilford 
County Friends settled not only in Parke County but 9180 in 
other parts of Indians. It was lergely through the conscientious 
labore of these pious North Carolina folk that the organized 
Underground Ra811ros^ in Indiana wes crest- and developed. 

These migrating Quakers began their exocus from the South 
because their Christian consciences were rubbed raw from contact 
with the institution of Ze Be 

They brought with them to Indiana their previous experience 


gained in Underground Railroad activities. Veatal Coffin 


Counties, (Chicago: 1880), p. rig story of Parke end Vigo 


2 Joseph G. Cannon, Uncle Cannon. A8 told to L. White 
Bushey, (New York: Henry Holt a Company, 1927), p. T. 


If a Negro wes caught in a free state, such as Indiana, it 
made no difference whether he was a run-away slave or a free man. 
He would be taken to a slave state and tried before a Commissioner 
frisndly to slavery. Any slave owner in the state would be 

named as his owner and he would be taken away without a chance 

to speak for himself. The kidnappers became more sure of theme 
selves and captured even more negros for which they would be 
highly rewarded. Many no-secount men seeking an easy pay would 
strap pistols and whips to their belts and go in search of easy 
prey. 

The sympathizers of the Negros worked hard to defend them 
against such kidnappers and often went to great trouble, Such 
people were like Dr. John Posey and Rev. Eldridge Hopkins about 
whom the following story is tolg, 

Along in the early part of the fifties, two free negro men 
who lived in Northern Kentucky, not far from Rookport, Indiam, 


had been working on the Wabash and Erie Canal for sume time. They 


decided to go to their homes and while they were traveling they 


fell in with a very friendly sppearing man. He told them that he 
knew of 8 man who was going almost to the Ohio in a wagon and if 
they would prefer it to walking they were welcome to ride. Mr. 
John Stucky saw these nen whom the negros were traveling with and 
since he recognized them, hs hunted up Dr. Posey. They did some 
spying and found out that the men were kidnapping the negros, As 
soon 88 possible they began following them and managed to get into 
a town far, enough ahead of the wagon, that they could find a 


| 
Justice of the Peace and get a writ issued to give them the right 


to stop the men. By this time Rev. Hopkins had joined them and the 


4. 


group of men held a small court. The old Justice was against 

the negros, and tine kidnappers were able to bring forth enough 
false evidence to get by. While the men were talking near the 
wugon, Rev. Hopkins took a linoh pin out ob the wagon wheel. The 
kidnappers were released, but Hopkins got some men together and 
followed them. When the wagon broke down, the men were overpowered 
and tied ups Now having the advantage, Hopkins made them admit 
to their plan. For punishment he cut hiokory pe@pling:>and let the 
negro men beat the kidmappers a certain number of times and then 
turned them loose to return to their homes, He gave the negro men 
the wagon and all the weapons, and they went on their way. 

Many symputhizers were won by Harriet Beecher Stowe's writ- 
ings. She took notes of things that she saw and heard from the 
Sleves aided by her father, her husband and her friends, 

1951 Coffin became widely known along different routes and 
Slaves were sure of a welcome and shelter. Friends in the neigh- 
borhood who hed been afraid to help, because of the penalty of the 
law, were encouraged to help when they saw Mr. Coffin's fearless 
manner and greet success. Few would open their homes to the fugi- 
tives but meny contributed clothing and volunteered their services 
in transporting the slaves to the next station on the route. 

Levi Coffin, in his Memoirs, explained the details of the 
system as follows: "The roads were always in good running order, 
the connections were good, the conductors active and zealous, and 
there was no lack of passengers. Seldom a week passed without our 
receiving passengers by the mysterious road. We found it necessary 
to always be prepared to recieve such company and properly care for 


them. We knew not what night, or hour of the night, we would be 


aroused by a gentle rap at the door. That was a sign announcing 


the arrival of a train of the Underground Railroad, for the 
locomotive did not whistle or make any unnecessary noise. I 
have often been awakened by the signal, and sprang out of bed 
and opened the door. Outside in the rain or cold, there would 
be a two-horse wagon loaded with fugitives, perhaps the greater 
part of them women and children. 1 would invite them, in a low 
tone, to come in, and they would follow me into the darkened 
house without a word, for πο knew not who might be watwhing or 
listening. When they were all safely inside and the door fast- 
ened, J would cover the windows, strike a light, and build a 
good fire. By this time my wife would be vp and preparing viot- 
uels, In a short time the cold and hungry fugitives would be made 
comfortable. I would eccompany the conductor of the trsin to the 
stable and care for the horses that had, perhaps, been driven 
twenty-five or thirty miles that night through the rain and oold, 
The fugitives would rest on pallets before the fire the rest of the 
night. Frequently wagon loads of passengers from the various 
lines have met at our house, haying no prevoius knowledge of each 
other. The companies varied in number fron two or three to seven- 
toen 

In another part of Indiana, south of Kokomo, the district 
settled by Quakers, came to be known as tthe north central station,’ 
This town was generally considered the sleve hunters last hope, for 
if a slave managed to reach this far north he was reasonably safe 


l 
from capture. Very few fugitives were captured this far north. 


6. 


In other parts of Indiana, ardent sympathizers of the slaves, 
strongly favored armed resistance to slave owners seeking to re- 
claim their pppbperty. The pursuit was often very close, 

They had to resort to various systems in order to elude the 
Slave hunters. Sometimes a large group of fugitives were scattered 
and hidden in the neighborhood until the hunters finally gave up 
the chase. Other times they were put on different routes and hur- 
ried forward with great speed. 

The league had boats in which they transported the negros 
across the Ohio River at five or six places and started them 
northward. The fugitives came shoeless and ill-clad to the homes 
of froe negroes or whites. The women maintained a sewing oircle 
to make suitable clothing for them; Benjamin¢ Thomas gave a farm 
at Spartansburg, Indiana, for a school for the fugitives; some 
published anti-slavery papers, non-profit. William Lacey was one 
Who patrolled the banks of the Ohio watching for escaping slaves to 
direct them to food and protection. Stores were operated that sold 
objects dide! by the fugitives; a lumber boat was maintained on Lake 
Michigan to carry fugitives to Canada; famous orators lectured on 
the subject and colored men told of their harrowing experiences. 
Many people detained the slave hunters as long as possible or dir- 
ected them tbe wrong way to give slaves more time to esoape, Often 
sympathizers were put in jail on mere suspicion. Séngs were sung 
pretaining to this eause, 

Many of the slaves came long distances, from Alabama, Mississ- 
ippi, Louisiana, in fact from all parts of the South. Sometimes 
they had been hunted and had been so long living in the woods and 


thickets that they were almost wild when they eame in and so fearfu) 


Ve 


of being betrayed that it was some time before their confidence 
could be gained and the true state of their oase learned. 

Many facts of tho system nre revealed in some of the stories 
told by Levi Coffin. 

The largest group ever in his house at one time numbered 
seventeen. The group was men and women all from the neighborhood 
of Aentueky, fifteen or twenty miles from the Ohio River, but 
belonging to different masters. 

The group planned to escape, telling no one, At the assigned 
time they met and were taken across the river by a poor white man 
who operated a small boat on the river, Some of the slaves had 
saved money and their best clothes. After they were across they 
tried to gt ut ae d to hide because they knew they would be pur- 
sued. They avoided traveling on the highways and went mostly 
through GE One day they saw horsemen at a distance 
and were chased through a acorn field. Some of the slaves recog- 
nized the pursuers as their masters. They were shot at, but ell 
managed to wean pet Only about nalf were together, but they went 
to nearby woods hoping to meet again. While they were hiding they 
heard chopping near by and upon investigating found it to bea 
coiored mane He took them to a safe hiding place and broucht Chen 
food, as they had lost most of their possessions in the chase through 
the corn fieid. 

The next night he took them to an underground railroad station 
in the HiekJlin settlement. They were reoáeved kindly and Mr. Hick- 
lin knowing that theye were other slaves in the vicinity, hunted 
them up. The small group was discovered to be the other members 
of the party. Two of the men had minor gun wounds, 


They fixed breakfast for them and assured them that they were 
safe. There had never been any fugitive captured in Fountain City. 


8. 
They were taken to the home of Levi Coffin and there the wounds 
were taken cere of. 

They remained two days to rest and prepare to start again. 
Clothes and shoes were provided for tnen. When it was thought 
safe to traval, two wagons were secured and suitable conductors 
took them to the next station. They returned saying that they 
had made it safely. A messenger came after they left and said 
that fifteen slave hunters were in Richmond. Coffin sent 8 mess- 
enger to overtake them and have them scattered. The man from the 1 
lest station knew where they were,and got a horse and overtook 
they. He had them soattered among friefds to remain until the 
masters hud given up the search and returned home. They cere 
together again and were forwarded from station to station until 
they reached sefety. 

“hen they knew of no pursuit, end the fugitives needed to 
rest, to be clothed, were sick from exposure or fatigue, or rere 
waiting for their party to regroup, Mr. Coffin has kept the slaves 
with him for weeks or even months, A cease of this kind was that 
of two young men who were taken to the Coffin home durin: a 
severe cold spell in the early part of the winter. They had been 
ovt in tho snow and ice, and their fest were so badly frozen 
that their boots had tc be eut off, and they hed to remain in- 
side for three monthe, being unable to travel. Doctor Henry He 
vay, who was always ready to minister to the fugitives, attended 
them, and by his skillful treatment their foet wera saved, though 
for some time it was thought that a surgical operation would have 
to be performed. The two men 1951 in the spring and went on to 
Canada. They seemed loath to leave the comforts of the home and 


manifested much grati tuje for the kindnasa and NEE next 
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utumn one of them returned to our house, 


mich indebted to us thet he had oome back to work for us to try 

to repay us, in some measure, for what we had done for him. I told 
hik that we had no charge against him and could not recteve any- 
thing for our attention to him while he was siok and helpless, but 
1f he thought he would be safe, I would hire him during the winter 
at mood wages. He accepted this offer and proved to be a faithful 
Servant. He attended night school and made some progress in learn- 
ing. He returned to Canada in tho spring. 

Another story told by Mr. Coffin shows how his influence 
helped to Win more people to the cause. Often if there is one 
person to lead, many will follow who would not have the iniative 
to go alone. Such is the case in the following story told by Mr. 
Coffin, 

Once when I was in the city accompanied by my wife and daughe 
ter, Hirem 5. Gillmore, a noted abolitionist end one of my partie 
cular friends, asked me if I knew of any person in from the country 
with & waron who would take a fugitive slave girl out to a place of 
Safety. He then gave me the outlines of her story. She had come 
from Boone County, Kentucky, having run away because she learned 
that she was to be sold to the far South. Knowing that she would be 
pursued end probably reteken if she started northward immediately, 
she conceived a plan like that adopted by Cassie and Emmeline 
when they ran away from Legree in Uncle Tom's @abin. She hid here 
self in the interior of a large straw pile neur her masters barn, 
having previously arranged apertures for aif and a winding passage 
with concealed entrance by which her fellow servants who brought her 
food could enter. Here she remained sim weeks, while her master 


with a posse of men scoured the country in search of her. Like 
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Cassie who looked from her hiding place in the garret and heard the 
disoomfited Legree swearing at his 411 luok as he returned from the 
unoucessfül pursuit, this young woman could hear in her hiding place 
in the straw pile thc noise of horses’ feet and the sound of talking 
su her master and Lis men returned from their fruitless search for 
her. Whon tha hunt was over, she stole out and made her wag safely 
to the Ohio River, crossed in a skiff, and reached the house of a fa- 
mily of abolitionists in Cincinnati, where she was kindly recieved 
and furnished with comfortable elothing. 

In answer to the inquiry of Hiram S, Gillmore I repiied that I 
was tnere in 3 carriage and would take her out if she would be ready 
whan I oalled for her at nine otelock next morning. At the appointed 
time we started. The young slave woman was nearly white, was well 
dressed, and presented quite a ladylike appearance. 

At tho end cf the rirst day's travel we stopped about four 
miles above Hamilten, at a private house, the rasidence of one of my 
friends, a Democrat, by the wey, who had often invited me to call at 
his house with my wife and pay a visit to his family. The gentlegan's 
daughter ran ovt ot meet us and I said to her: "Well, Ellen, I have 
brought my wite with me this Lime; Now guess which of these ladies 
ene iS.” 

She looked from one to the other, hardly able to decide, But 
finally, judging perhaps fror the Quaker bonnet my wife wore, de- 
cided on the right one. The gentleman and bis wife now came out to 
meet us, and when I introduced the young ledg with us as a fugitive 
slave, they were full of surprise and curiosity, having never seen 
& rugitive slave before, 

I told them her story and then said to my friend; 

"Will she be safe hore tonight, Thomas?" 


"Irecon so," was the reply. 

"I dont want any 'reéon! about it," I rejoined; "I shall put 
her in thy osre, end I dont want thee to let anybody capture her," 
She was kindly treated. 

Next morning - it being the Sabbath day - we vent on about 
eight miles to west Elkton, a Friend's settlement, to attend meeting 
and spend the dey. Meeting had just commenced when wo arrived. My 
wife took the fugitive into meeting with her and seated her by her 
side. This was the first time the girl had ever attended a Quaker 
meeting. At its close I introduced her to a number of our friends 
85 a runaway slave from Kentucky. She was the first that had been 
seen at that place, and a mysterious influonoe sesmed to invest her 
at once. Men lowered their voices as if in awe when they inquired 
about her, and some of then seam3d alarmed, as if there was danger 
in the very air that a fugitive slave bresthed. J spoke ina 
loud eneerful tone and asked: "Why do you lower your voices? Are 
you afraid of something? Have you bloodhounds among you? If so, 
you ought to rive them out of your village." 

This publio exposition of e fugitive sluvo at Frienó's meeting 
and in the village seemed to have a good effeot in the place, for 
west Elkton afterwards became one of our best underground railroad 
depots and the timid man first elluded to became one of the most 
zealous workers on the read. 

The reminiscences of Levi Coffin. 

Parke County plaved an important part in this vest movoment 
with its one 'depot'. This station was maintained at the home of 
Alfred Hadley, a Quaker in Penn Township. Not all of Mr. Hadley's 
neighbors were friendly to him and his purposes; however as that 


was a Quaker community, 8 large number of his neighbors did help 
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him by providing their services to aid the fugitives. It is said 
that there were never any sloves captured et Mr. Hadley'’s house, 
but some barely escaped. 

About four or five miles north of Rockville on U.S, #41, 48 
a marker stending in 9 grove of trees. This merker was dedicated 
^ugust 26, 1926, to Alfred and Rhoda Hadley and the Friends of 


Rloomingdale, who aided in the Underground Railroad. 
! 
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facts on the general importance of the rail road, 


to obtain 
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N to Markle's Mill, on to Blooming- 
"n dale and thence to Canada. Some | 
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| doubt that Markle's Mill was in- 
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ord that an organization known | 
las the “Home Guards” held their 


h secret meetings there. Men would | 
j |s|come from within a radius of 

| T e ‘Underg round Railway Ve 25 miles to attend. During these 
| e| meetings the mill would be close- 

Th rough Vigo County i ly guarded and the machinery 

| i-| stilled. A man who was not a 
c ην VIE ey ge. 9uljeur3 - | member took his life in his own | 
ue ι΄ |] hands if he ventured too near. It | 
Congress had passed a Fugitive Slave Act in 1793. Its sole object was Lo allow the slave owners a is likely that if these men were | 
| to recover a runaway slave with the least cost and inconvenience. Northerners who hated the slave], | not a part of the Underground, ` 
system defied this law by helping runaways to escape to Canada. A secret society for this purpose they made it safer for those who | 

developed, possibly as early as 1804. About 1831 the organization began to be referred to as the “Un- were. 


derground Railroad.” The homes of trusted persons willing to aid fugitives were known as “sta- 


tions.” 

Hiding by day and traveling 
by night, the slaves were guided 
by "conductors" from one sta- 
tion to another until they reached 
safety. The most successful con- 
ductor was 
probably Har- 


along the White River, slave 
hunters in Vanderburgh, Gibson 
and Knox counties, plying their 
trade with the slave markets of 
Vincennes, All these made se- 
rious trouble with the road blocks 


not always sure who their friends 
were, so they often chose stealth 
to the risk of betrayal. In sume 
instances this led to their un- 
doing. Beckwith gives the follow- 
ing account: “When Harrison’s 


Morton Lewis says: “To m 
own personal knowledge, I only 
knew one fugitive from slavery, 
Elias Lindley. He owned a 200- 
acre farm in Nevins township, on 
which I was born. I have often 
heard him laughingly tell of how 
he 'jined the bird company' and 
fled the slave plantation in Ken: | 


n for the fleet-footed  refugees|army was moving through the] | d 
MN I headed for Canada. Many of|southern edge of Honey Creek UN ο τν ee ΚΕΝ 
escaped from them never got as far as Vigo | township, two of his soldiers saw livan be Cones A Mcr hiding | 
slavery in county. a couple of men, whom they mis- awhile in Terre Haute and vi- | 
1849. Going: There were three main branch-|took for Indians, skulking along cinity, he made his way to Nevins | 

| South again es of the Underground Railroad | in the edge of a grove. The sol- township. à 


"and again, al- : 
ways at the 
risk of her 
‘life, she man- pu 
‘aged to bring * 

out over 300 Dorothy J. Clark 
of her people. One estimate puts 
‘the total number of runaways 
helped by the underground sys- 
tem at 75,060. 

In 1850 the majority of Ameri- 
cans were satisfied with the com- 
nromise worked out by Clay. 
‘They believed the quarrel be- 
tween the north and south was 
ended. Yet the political truce 
over slavery lasted hardly four 
years. 

The new fugitive-slavc law of- 
fended many people in the North. 
They refused (o take part in 
catching runaway slaves. The Un- 
derground Railroad became more 
active than ever. Mobs some- 
times freed captured Negroes 
[from officers taking them back 
to slavery. News of such happen- 
ings caused angry protests from 
the South. 

This 1850 law gave “mean, 
thieving men" (as even Senator 
Daniel W. Voorhees called them) 
| the right to organize a posse any- 
, where in the United States to run 
| down escaping slaves. These men 
! also used this law to kidnap free 
Negroes and sell them into slav- 
cry. 


Active in Indiana. 


Slave-hunting became quite a 
business in southern Indiana 
where nearly four-fifths of the 
people were in sympathy with 
slavery. There were "patrolers" 


which crossed Indiana from south 
to north. Of these three, the one 
approximating the Wabash River 
trails and passing through Vigo 
County was the least used by 
fugitive slaves. This segment of 
the Underground was fraught 
with risk and danger. but for 
those who overcame these perils 
and survived, Vigo County and 
Terre Haute. many times became 
a haven. 

In their struggle for freedom 
those who did manage to get this 
far could consider themselves 
nine-tenths free. To help these 
slaves in their effort to escape, 
men like Levi Coffin of New 
Tort (now Fountain City), Dr. 
Adams of Petersburg and Col. 
J. W. Cockrum of Oakland City 
and other courageous leaders or- 
ganized the Anti-Slavery League. 
The untiring efforts of this or- 
ganization made the going easier. 
The Underground got its name 
from some of the hiding places 
such as the caves around Madi- 
son and Posey’s coal mine near 
Petersburg. 

Slave-catchers and kidnapers of 
free Negroes often wormed their 
way as far as Terre Haute, but 
the untiring efforts of the Anti- 
Slavery Lcague made such jour- 
neys futile. Beckwith's county 
history mentions such an inci- 
dent. A slave woman had becn 
trailed to this area. A reward had 
heen offered for her capture but 
they returned WIER their hu- 
man qualry. 

Before the Anti Sack League 


diers opened fire, killed one of 
them and captured the other. 
They proved to be fugitive slaves. 
The one who survived was sent 
back io his slave plantation in 
Kentucky." 


Ironically, this took place not 
too far from the Malcolm Steele, 
homestead, said to have been 
built around 1817. and once a 
slation of the Underground Rail- 
road. When the house was un- 
dergoing remodeling, a secret 
stairway and secret rooms were 
found. 

The exact location of most of 
the Underground stations of the 
Civil War Period in this county 
was a secret and will probably 
remain so. Personal knowledge 
of the local stations as it was 
handed down from generation to 


generation would be most hein: 


ful and this writer would very 
much like to hear from anyone 
who has such information. 

Many runaway slaves were 
supposed to have found refuge 
in the Lost Creek colored com- 
munity  hideouts. They wer 
taken from these places to a sta- 
tion near Rockville where agents | 
took them on to E 
etc. 

According to Morton A. Lewis,| 
retired school teacher living on 
RR 6, one of the Lost Creek | 
stations was the home of George ; 
Anderson, grandfather of Paul | 
Anderson of Burnett. This house | 
still stands on Haythorne avenue 
road, about one mile west of the 
Hunt or Stop Ten road. From | 


"Lindley made his home with 
the Roper family, some of whom 
were full-blooded Indians. He ! 
hired out among the white neigh- | 
bors, and invested the money he | 
carned in laud. Later íhis for- | 
mer slave-refugee hecame a 
wealthy and respected farmer. He 
married Margaret Roper and 
gave her not too fortunate family 
a helping hand. Owning fasi 
horses was his hobby. His racc 
horse “Black Republican ran on 
the McKeen track αἱ Terre 
' Haute." 
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Coloi ed Colts In Lost Creek 


Lou Interesting Settlement 
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Anna Bowles Wiley. 

Away back to the early years of 
Terre Haute long before the Civil! 
War, the negro colony of Lost Creek 
was settled. When tall trees covered 


the whole country side and their 
wide spreading branches hent to the 
ground and the shrubbery below 
arose to unite with them and huge 
grapevines, like great serpents 
wound themselves around and fes- 
tooned the trees to the topmost 
hranches, creeping from tree to tree 
like an endless chain. They came 
here and clatmed sanctuary in Lost 
Creek. 

Among the early families to set- 
tle were the Underwoods, the Kin- 
chin Roherts, the Andersons and the 
Clarks. Kinehin Roberts bought 
forty acres one and one-half miles 
east of Ft. Harrison for $160 from 
Henry Cannon and his wife, Han- 
nah. 


1838, a part of this land was purt 
chased for a school-house site. 
record states that “Whereas tha 
colored inhabitants of the said Lost 
Creek township, Vigo county, state 
of Indiana, are in need of a plece 
of land on which to erect a school- 
house. Now know ye that Kinchin 
Roberts and his wife, Nancy, in 
consideration of the premises of ten 
dollars in hand, the reclept of which 
it acknowledged for ourselves and 
our heirs forever, having granted, 
bargained and sold, do give and 
grant, bargain and sell. unto For- 
den Anderson, Dixon Stewart and 
Abel Anderson, school trustees in 
office, forever in trust for the use 
and benefit of all the colored popu- 
lation, while inhabitants of said 
townshlp, the following !ot of land, 
one acre off the corner of the south- 
east quarter, section five, township 
twelve, north of range elght, west 
sald acre to be a square foundation 
for the exclusive benefit use and 
hehoof for ever, sealed and delivered 
in the presence of J. B. Pencks, 
George Evans, Kinchin and Nancy 
Roberts." 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Roberts lived 
to be 93 years old. She died in 1866 
and Kinchin in 1810. 

"This township became the mecca 
of freed slaves and in 1830 nbout 
100 were living in Vigo county. 
Many of these ploneers lie at rest 
in a slice of the land which was 
granted for a cemetery, out there 
now. 

Jethro Eass with 14 members in 
his family, Joseph Patterson with 
ten In the family, Ben Bushnell 
with three, Joseph Artis Rryant 
Thomas, nine: Merritt Smith, Mark 


| Florence, Dotson Bass, Prize Coz- 


zens. Andrew Lewis, Adam Pile, 
Matthew Stewart, Tom Wilson, 
Isaac Beatty, Charles Beatty, Seelah 
Beatty, with the Roberta fam!!y, 
were soms of these settlers, 


Records show that January 1f 


Most of these fahuilie PET here 


from North Carolina. The first men 


| 
( 
to settle was Moses Archer and 
Richard Roberts in 18830. Abel An- ( 
derson came in 1831. Jerry Ander- 
son, Kinchin Roberts and Dixon ( 
Stewart came also in that year. 

The first school! teacher in the 
log school erected on the land pur- 


chased from Roberts, was Abel An- 


derson. and the first colored preach- 


er was Aaron Sniith. 


The bishop of this section was 
Rev. William Paul Quin, who or- 
ganized the first congregation in 
1840, and the church was built in 
1845 through hts efforts. The first 
Missionary Baptist church was 
built in 1862. 

Mr. Dickerson huilt the first 
granary out here with a capacity of 
300 bushels of wheat. When har- 
vesting wheat at that tima the 
workers used large clubs and it 


was flailed. 


During the Civil War an under- 
ground railroad was run to up near 
Rockville, Ind., by people who were | 
opposed to slavery, and they as- 
sisted the fugitive slaves to escape. 
Many of them found refuge in Lost 
Creek township, it Is said. V 

In 1917 a K. of P. hall was built 
in Lost Creek, near Burnett, whith: 
was carried on and made a home | 
for the elderly people of that £ec.' 
tion. During the war the place 
went down and was sold tg Mr 
Nassers here in Terre Haute. The} 
place consists of 80 acres of land, À 
owned by Harry Batton, who was | 
Mrs. Rebecca Batton's youngest son. 

Mrs. Rebecca Batton, now aged 94, | 
is one of the few remaining mem- 
hers of the early families. With her 
husband, Mrs. Batton lived for δ0 | 
years on their present. farm. He 
died seven years ago and Mrs. Bat- 
ton lives alone in her Httle home 
and does her own work in spite 
of her years. She was born ten 
miles from Riley, N. C. She {8 a 
member of the Baptist church, hav- 
Ing joined when she was 15 years ot | 
age. 

The Lost Creek settlement has 
decreased during the last 20 years. 
The stores are not enough any more 
to be called a settlement; the school 
still flourishes, as does the church, 
but the K. of P. hall, the old folks’ 
home are a part of the past. There 
are many famllies living on farms|: 
ut in this section, but the most of 
the acreage has been lost to the í 
original owners through hard times 
during the war and during the de- 
pression. 
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The. Underground "Railway 
though Vigo County 


| By DOROTHY J. CLARK 


Congress had passed a Fugitive Slave Act in 1798. Its sole object was to allow the slave owners | 
| to recover a runaway slave with the least cost and inconvenience. Northerners who hated the slave 
system defied this law by helping runaways to escape to Canada. A secret society for this purpose 
developed, possibly as early as 1804. About 1831 the organization began to be referred to as the “Un-| 
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derground Railroad." The homes of trusted persons willing to aid fugitives were known as “sta- 


tions." 

Hiding by day and traveling 
by night, the slaves were guided 
by "conductors" from one sta- 
tion to another until they reached 
safety. The most successful con- 
ductor was 
probably Har- | 
riet Tubman, : 
who herself 
escaped from 
slavery in | 
1819. Going 

i South again 
iand again, al. 
ways at the 
risk of her 
‚life, she man- 
'aged to bring 
out over 300 Dorothy J Clark 
of her people. One estimate puts 
‘the total number of runaways 
helped by the underground sys- 
tem at 75,060. 

In 1850 the majority of Ameri- 
cans were satisfied with the com- 
promise worked out by Clay. 
‘They believed the quarrel be- 
tween the north and south was 
ended. Yet the political truce 
over slavery lasted hardly four 
years. 

The new [ugitive-slavc law of- 

fended many people in the North. 
They refused to take part in 
catching runaway slaves. The Un- 
derground Railroad became more 
active than ever. Mobs some- 
itimes freed captured Negroes 
[from officers taking them back 
to slavery. News of such happen- 
ings caused angry protests from 
the South. 

This 1850 law gave “mean, 
thieving men” (as even Senator 
Daniel W. Voorhees called them) 

i the right to organize a posse any- 

; where in the United States to run 

! down escaping slaves. These men 

! also used this law to kidnap free 
Negroes and sell them into slav- 
cry. 


Active in Indiana. 


Slave-hunting became quile a 
business in southern Indiana 
where nearly four-fifths of the 
people were in sympathy with 
slavery. There were “patrolers” 


along the White River, slave 
hunters in Vanderburgh, Gibson 
and Knox counties, plying their 
trade with the slave markets of 
Vincennes. All these made se- 
rious trouble with the road blocks 
for the fleet-footed refugees 
headed for Canada. Many of 
them never got as far as Vigo 
county. 

There were three main branch- 
es of the Underground Railroad 
which crossed Indiana from south 
to north. Of these three, the one 
approximating the Wabash River 
trails and passing through Vigo 
County was the least used by 
fugitive slaves. This segment of 
the Underground was fraught 
with risk and danger. but for 
those who overcame these perils 
and survived, Vigo County and 
Terre Haute many times hecame 
a haven. 

In their struggle for freedom 
those who did manage to get this 
far could consider themselves 
nine-tenths free. To help these 
slaves in their effort to escape, 
men like Levi Coffin of New 
Port (now Fountain City), Dr. 
Adams of Petersburg and Col. 
J. W. Cockrum of Oakland City 
and other courageous leaders or- 
ganized the Anti-Slavery League. 
The untiring efforts of this or- 
ganizalion made the going easier. 
The Underground got its name 
from some of the hiding places 
such as the caves around Madi- 
son and Posey’s coal mine near 
Petersburg. 

Slave-catchers and kidnapers of 
frec Negroes often wormed their 
way as far as Terre Haute, but 
the untiring efforts of the Anti- 
Slavery League made such jour- 


neys futile. Beckwith's county 
history mentions such an inci- 
dent. A slave woman had been 


trailed to this area. A reward had 
heen offered for her capture but 
they returned ΠΠ their hu- 
man quarry. 

Before the AE δη League 
was formed, runaway slaves weie 


to the risk of betrayal. In sume 
instances this led to their un- 
doing. Beckwith gives the follow- 
ing account: “When Harrison’s 
army was moving through the 
southern edge of Honey Creek 
township, two of his soldiers saw 
a couple of men, whom they mis- 
took for Indians, skulking along 
in the edge of a grove. The sol- 
diers opened fire, killed one of 
them and captured the other. 
They proved to be fugitive slaves. 
The one who survived was sent 
back to his slave plantation in 
Kentucky.” 


Ironically, this took place not 
too far from the Malcolm Steele 
homestead, said to have been 
built around 1817. and once a 
station of the Underground Rail- 
road, When the house was un- 
dergoing remodeling. a secret 
stairway and secret rooms were 
found. 

The exact location of most of 
the Underground stations of the 
Civil War Period in this county 
was a secret and will probably 
remain so. Personal knowledge 
of the local stations as it was 
handed down from generation to 
generation would be most help. 
ful, and this writer would very 
much like to hear from anyone 
who has such information. 

Many runaway slaves were | 
supposed to have found refuge | 
in the Lost Creek colored com-| 
munity hideouts, They were! 
taken from these places to a sta- 
tion near Rockville where agents 
took them on to Bloomingdale, | 
etc. 

According to Morton A. Lewis, | 
retired school teacher living on 

RR 6, one of the Lost Creek | 
stations was the home of George | 

Anderson, grandfather of Paul | 
Anderson of Burnett. This house ὶ 
still stands on Haythorne avenue 
road, about one mile west of the 
Hunt or Stop Ten road. From} 


not always sure who their friends | ᾿ 
were, so they often chose stealth 


eges 


WI to Markle's Mill, on to Blooming: ! 


EN 


dale and thence to Canada. Some | 
students of the Civil War period ; 
doubt that Markle's Mill was in-i 
valved, but it is a matter of rec- 
ord that an organization known 
as the "Home Guards" held their | 
| secret meetings there. Men would | 
come from within a radius of 

25 miles to attend. During these 

meetings the mill: would be close- 
ly guarded and the machinery 

stilled. A man who was not a 

member took his life in his own ! 

hands if he ventured too near. It | 

is likely that if these men were | 
not a part of the Underground, 

they made it safer for those who ` 
were. 

Morton Lewis says: "To my | 
own personal knowledge, I only 
knew one fugitive from slavery, 
Elias Lindley. He owned a 200- 
acre farm in Nevins township, on 
which I was born. I have often 
heard him laughingly tell of how 
he ‘jined the bird company’ and | 
fled the slave plantation in Ken: 
tucky. He came by way of Van- 
derburgh, Gibson, Knox and Sul- | 
livan counties. After hiding 
awhile in Terre Haute and vi- | 
cinity, he made his way to Nevins | 
township. 

“Lindley made his home with 
the Roper family, some of whom 
were full-blooded Indians. He! 
hired out among the white neigh- | 
bors, and invested the money he | 
earned in land. Later this for- | 
mer slave-refugee became a 
wealthy and respected farmer. He 
married Margaret Roper and 
gave her not too fortunate family 
a helping hand. Owning (Lost. 
horses was his hobby. His race | 
horse *Black Republican ran on 
ihe McKeen track al Terre 
Haute" — 
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Coloi ed Colony In Lost Greex 


Township Interesting Settlemenr 
[λε λος 27. 1939 Zë TRIBUNE 


Anna Bowles Wiley. 

Away back to the early years of 
Terre Haute long before the Civil 
War, the negro colony of Lost Creek 
was settled. When tall trees covered 


the whole country side and their 
wide spreading branches hent to the 
ground and the shrubbery below 
arose to unite with them and huge 
grapevines, like great serpents 
wound themselves around and fes- 
tooned the trees to the topmost 
branches, creeping from tree to tree 
like an endless chain. They came 
here and claimed sanctuary in Lost 
Creek. 

Among the early familles to set- 
tle were the Underwoods, the Kin- 
chin Roberts, the Andersons and the 
Clarks. Kinehin Roberts hought 
forty acres one and one-half miles 
east of Ft. Harrison for $160 from 
Henry Cannon and his wife, Han- 
nah. 

Records show 
1838, a part of this land was pur) 
chased for a school-house site, 
record states that “Whereas tha 
colored inhabitants of the sald Lost 
Creek township, Vigo county, state 
of Indiana, are in need of a plece 
of land on which to erect a school- 
house. Now know ye that Kinchin 
Roberts and his wife, Nancy, in 
consideration of the premises of ten 
dollars in hand, the reclept of which 
IL acknowledged for ourselves and 
our heirs forever, having granted. 
bargained nnd sold, do give and 
grant, hargaln and sell, unto For- 
den Anderson, Dixon Stewart and 
Abel Anderson, school trustees in 
office, forever in trust for the use 
and benefit of all the colored popu- 
lation, while inhabitants of sald 
township, the following lot of land, 
one acre off the corner of the south- 
east quarter, section five, township 
twelve, north of range eight, west 
sald acre to be a square foundation 
for the exclusive benefit use and 
behoof for ever, sealed and delivered 
in the presence of J. B. Pencks, 
George Evans, Kinchin and Nancy 
Roberts." 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Roberts lived 
to be 93 years old. She died in 1866 
and Kinchin in 1870. 

This township became the mecca 
of freed slaves and in 1830 about 
100 were living in Vigo county. 
Many of these pioneers lie at rest 
in a slice of the land which was 
granted for a cemetery, out there 
now. 

Jethro Eass with 14 members in 
his family, Joseph Patterson with 
ten In the family, Ren Bushnell 
with three, Joseph Artis Bryant 
Thomas, nine: Merritt Smith, Mark 
| Florence, Dotson Bass, Prize Coz- 
zens. Andrew Lewis, Adam Pile, 
Matthew Stewart, Tom Wilson, 
Isaac Beatty, Charles Beatty, Seelah 
Beatty, with the Roberts family, 
were some of these settlers, 


that January 1/ 


Most of these äh, Iss here 
from Nor*h Carolina. The first men 
to settle was Moses Archer and 
Richard Roberts in 18830. Abel An- 
derson came in 1831. Jerry Ander- 
son, Kinchin Roberts and Dixon 
Stewart came also in that year. 

The first school teacher in the 
log school erected on the land pur- 
chased from Roberts, was Abel An- 
derson, and the first colored preach- 
er was Aaron Smith. 

The bishop of this section was 
Rev, William Paul Quin, who or- 
ganized the first congregation in 
1840, and the church was built in 


1845 through his efforts. The first 
Missionary Baptist church was 
built in 1362. 

Mr. Dickerson  bullt the first 


granary out here with a capacity of 
300 hushels of wheat. When har- 
vesting wheat at that time the 
workers used large clubs and it 
was flailed. 

During the Civi! War an under- 
ground rallroad was run to up near 
Rockville, Ind., by people who were 
opposed to slavery, and they as- 
sisted the fugitive slates to estape; | 
Many of them found refuge in Lost | 
Creek township, it Is said 

In 1917 a K. of P. hal! was built 
in Lost Creek, near Burnett, whid 
was carried on and made a hame 
for the elderly people of that bec. 
tion. During the war the place 
went down and was sold tg Mr 
Nassers here in Terre Haute. The 
place consists of 80 acres of land, 
owned by Harry Balton, who was 
Mrs. Rebecca Batton's youngest son. 

Mrs. Rebecca Batton, now aged 94, 
Is one of the few remaining mem- 
hers of the early families. With her 
husband, Mrs. Batton lived for 60 
years on thetr present farm. He 


lives alone in her little home 
and does her own work in spite 
of her years. She was born ter 
miles from Riley, N. C. She isa 
member of the Baptist church, hav- 
Ing joined when she was 15 years of | 
age. 

The Lost Creek settlement has 
decreased during the last 20 years. 
The stores are not enough any more 
to be called a settlement; the school 
still flourishes, as does the church, 
but the K. of P. hall, the old folks’ 
home are a part of the past. There 
are many familles living on farms 
‘ut in this section, but the most of 
the acreage has been lost to the 
origina] owners through hard times 
during the war and during the de- 
pression. 
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died seven years ago and Mrs. Bat- 
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BY JAMES W. COOPER, 
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&n association of persons 
who were bitterly opposed 


CHS} 
== to slavery and who had va- 


rious lines and stations throughout 
the state to assist fugitives from 
1 slavery. My father. now deceased, 
was the keeper of the station at Rus- 
f staville for some years, and what I 
nee about the underground rail- 
road I learned from him and from 
ahe assistance I was called upon to 
give fugitives who came our way. 
|7. One thing that greatly hampered the 
{underground people was the scarcity of 
money, Every one at that tlme had scarce- 
A any money, and it took some money 
t gto forward a fugitive from one part of 
“the country to another. The nearest sta- 
‘tion to ours on the south was Westfield, 
f in Hamilton County. The next was New 
Jongen, about two miles. north of Russia- 
» ville, "Among those engaged in the un- 
derground railroad business in this part 
MI? flie country were D. D. Lightner, who 
afférwara represented this county n the 
Legislature; Samuel Woody, Elwood Tru- 
blood, Campbell Evans; my father; James 
iW) Cooper sr., Eijjah H. Johnson, George 
W: Thompscn and Joseph Taylor, afier- 
award sheriff of Howard County. 
ta assisting the slayes to escape from 
bondage they frequently incurred great 
‘pdrsonal danger and in addition t3 this 
te danger of the elave law, which made 
Ainan who refused to give assistance to 


.&| slave hunter Hable to [ine and im- 

yfisorment, i 

1-Mjo"^n Rhodcs3o negro who had escaped 
E weie ep SC was a man of gigantic 


mw 


size, 
located near the town of Westfield, where 
he built à cabin on some old abolitionist's 
land whose name I forget, and was living 
ani working in that neighborhood. 

Ik was probably about a year after he 


came there when word came to Russia- * 


HE vili S. rafitoag was $ 


ilu. by à runner thet John Rhodes was 
Sieged. The Rhodes cabin was a log 
structure buflt very low, with one room 
and one door. There was a $800 reward 
offered for his capture and return to his 
master in Missouri. They broke the door 
down and Rhodes stood within the open 
door with ax in hand and declared he 
would cut down any man that laid hands 
on him; that he wouid rather die than 
go back to slavery. They told him if he 
did not surrender promptly that they 
would shoot him. He defled them to 
shoot and told them they would not get 
the reward they were seeking if they 
had only his dead body. They (ried both 
force and strategy to get the advantagc 
of old John. 

Finally two of them climbed .onto the 
roof of the liouse, and his wife, who was 
in the room, heard them coming down 
the chimney to get in the room by way 
of the fireplace. She immediately 
emptied a feather bed on the fire and in 
a short time the two fellows fell down 
almost suffocated. Old John threw them 
out and told them they could get more 
fresh alr outside than in the house. 

Within a short time afterward the re- 
inforcements from Russlaville arrived on 
the scene, and after e counsel they ad- 
vised Rhodes to surrender and told. hii 
they thought they could get him his 110- 
erty by law. John surrendered, and in 
his trial was declared free because a law 
ef Iilinols, jinto which he had been taken 
at one time, freed slaves who were car- 
ried into the state. 

Some time, about the year 1855, one 
afternoon there came to our house a mu. 
latto boy. He was a fugitive from Ken- 
tucky. We was almost exhausted with 
travel and hunger, and his feet wero 
worn and sore. Mother fed him and gave 
him water to bathe his feet and gave him 


* 


He brought his wife with him and | 


a place to slecp. in the exening, just o 


little before night, three strangers rode 
into the little town and began to make 
inquiry if any one had any mules. 15 


soon leaked out that they were in bur- 
suit of the mulatto boy. 

Father immediately sent a runner t. 
Absalom Hollingsworth, & friend Quake 
and active member of the undergroun: 
railroad, telling him to send two of Lis, 
sons, Barclay and Joseph, to, the agsist- 
ance of the boy, who was at our house. 
Just about dark the:two bors (arrived: 
Father went ovt to the barn and mounted 
a spirited gray mare, then put me on the 
back of a sorrel horse called » Charlie, 
with the negro boy on behind me, put: 8. 
cowhide in my hand and said to.keep 13. 
sight of the gray mare. Fle instructed, 
the NHolingsworth boys to keep in the 
rear and jn case of any, trouble to come” 
to our assistance. 

We rode out of Russiaville at breaknetik 
speed, to the town of New London with- 
out « halt, across the Wild Cat River and 
into Ervin Township. We went to ihe 
home cf an old negro man, whose name 1 
think was Bass or Basset, and called lilm 
out, We took the boy out in a clear! n 
where a large oak tree had fallen* over-j8o 
as to make two large forke. We put that 
negro boy between those forks and built. 
over him about the biggest brush pile y 
ever saw. We were careful to fix it's- 
he could move around and lio down, and 
that when night came on he could get out 
and walk around’ and exercise. The 
colored people in the neighborhood 
brought him food and administered to his 
wants. He finally got away and went to 
Canada, where he remained until after 
the war, when there was no danger of 
being recaptured and taken back. He 
then returned to the United States and 
for many years was a conductor ‘on 8 
sleeping ear out of Chicago. Το” my 


knowledge only one slave who -'paased 
through eur statlon was ever recaptured. 
That was a girl about 22 years old. who 


was recaptured in Michigan and ‘taken 

back to slavery, but inimediately com- 

mitted suicide. ` T E 
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IN VIGO COUNTY 


By: Morton A. Lewis 


There were three main branches of the Underground Railroad, 
crossing Indiana; from south to north. Of these three, the one 
approximating the Wabash River trails, and passing through Vigo 
County, was the least used by fugitive slaves, The segment of 
the "Underground" coming this way was fraught with risk and 
danger. For those who overcame, or survived these perils, Vigo 
County, and Terre Haute often became a haven. 

Senator Mason's Fugitive Slave Law of 1850 gave "mean, 
thieving men" (as even D. We Voorhees called them) the right to 
organize a posse anywhere, in the U.S., to run down escaping 
slaves. These men also used this law to kidnap free Negroes and 
sell them into slavery. 

Slave hunting became quite a business in Southern Indiana 
where "four-fifths of the people were in sympathy with slavery." 
There were "patrolers" along the White River, slave hunters in 
Vanderburg, Gibson and Knox Counties, plying their trade with the 4 
slave markets of Vincennes. All these made serious trouble, and 
road blocks, for the fleet footed refugees, headed for Canada; 
many of whom, never got as far as Vigo County. 

These encumberances notwithstanding, many, in their struggle 
for freedom, did get this far, and on northward to their desti- 
nation. For a long time this journey was unorganized and 
haphazard. Moreover, Vigo County and Terre Haute area was not 
too remote from the southern half of Indiana, that house divided 


against itself. However slaves reaching Vigo County, having crossed 


ΚΝ 


2e 
the White River, and the formidable intervening territory "could 
consider themselves nine-tenths free," 

To help these slaves in their effort to escape, men like Levi 
Coffin (of New Port), now Fountain City, Dr. Adams of Petersburg, 
Col. J.W. Cockrum of Oakland City, and other courageous leaders 
organized the Anti-Slavery League. The untiring efforts of this 
organization made the going easier for men and women, fleeing 
bondage. Slave holders called the methods employed, The Under- 
ground Railroad. The only things literally underground were 
hiding places like caves around Madison, or Posey's coal mine 
near Petersburg. 

Slave catchers and kidnappers of free Negroes, often wormed 
their way as far as Terre Haute, but the untiring efforts of the 
Anti-Slavery League, made such journey futile. Beckwith's county 
history mentions such an incident. Slave catchers had trailed a 
slave woman refugee to these parts. They had even offered a reward 
for her capture, but left without their human quarry. 

Before the Anti-Slavery League was organized, runaway slaves 
found many professed friends not even remotely sincere, so they 
often chose stealth to the risk of betrayal. In some instances, 
this led to their undoing.  Beckwith gives the following account: 
"When Harrison's army was moving through the southern edge of | 
Honey Creek Township, two of his soldiers saw a couple of men, 
whom they mistook for Indians, skulking along in the edge of a 
grove. The soldiers opened fire, killed one of them and captured 
the other. They proved to be fugitive slaves. The one who 


survived was sent back to the slave plantation in Kentucky." 
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IN VIGO COUNTY 
By: Morton A. Lewis 


There were three main branches of the Underground Railroad, 
crossing Indiana; from south to north. Of these three, the one 
approximating the Wabash River trails, and passing through Vigo 
County, was the least used by fugitive slaves, The segment of 
the "Underground" coming this way was fraught with risk and 
danger. For those who overcame, or survived these perils, Vigo 
County, and Terre Haute often became a haven. 

Senator Mason's Fugitive Slave Law of 1850 gave "mean, 
thieving men" (as even D. W. Voorhees called them) the right to 
organize a posse anywhere, in the U.S., to run down escaping 
slaves. These men also used this law to kidnap free Negroes and 
sell them into slavery. 

Slave hunting became quite a business in Southern Indiana 
where "four-fifths of the people were in sympathy with slavery." 
There were "patrolers" along the White River, slave hunters in 
Vanderburg, Gibson and Knox Counties, plying their trade with the - 
slave markets of Vincennes. All these made serious trouble, and 
road blocks, for the fleet footed refugees, headed for Canada; 
many of whom, never got as far as Vigo County. 

These encumberances notwithstanding, many, in their struggle 
for freedom, did get this far, and on northward to their desti- 
nation. For a long time this journey was unorganized and 
haphazard. Moreover, Vigo County and Terre Haute area was not 
too remote from the southern half of Indiana, that house divided 


against itself. However slaves reaching Vigo County, having crossed 


Re 
the White River, and the formidable intervening territory "could 
consider themselves nine-tenths free." 

To help these slaves in their effort to escape, men like Levi 
Coffin (of New Port), now Fountain City, Dr. Adams of Petersburg, 
Col. J.W. Cockrum of Oakland City, and other courageous leaders 
organized the Anti-Slavery League. The untiring efforts of this 
organization made the going easier for men and women, fleeing 
bondage. Slave holders called the methods employed, The Under- 
ground Railroad. The only things literally underground were 
hiding places like caves around Madison, or Posey's coal mine 
near Petersburg. 

Slave catchers and kidnappers of free Negroes, often wormed 
their way as far as Terre Haute, but the untiring efforts of the 
Anti-Slavery League, made such journey futile. Beckwith's county 
history mentions such an incident. Slave catchers had trailed a 
slave woman refugee to these parts. They had even offered a reward 
for her capture, but left without their human quarry. 

Before the Anti-Slavery League was organized, runaway slaves 
found many professed friends not even remotely sincere, so they 
often chose stealth to the risk of betrayal. In some instances, 
this led to their undoing.  Beckwith gives the following account: 
"When Harrison's army was moving through the southern edge of 
Honey Creek Township, two of his soldiers saw a couple of men, 
whom they mistook for Indians, skulking along in the edge of a 
grove. The soldiers opened fire, killed one of them and captured 
the other. They proved to be fugitive slaves. The one who 


survived was sent back to the slave plantation in Kentucky." 
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Ironically this took place not too far from the Malcolm Steel 
homestead, said to have been built around 1817, and once an 
Underground Railroad station. Malcolm Steel states that when this 
house, that had been purchased from the Jones family, was being 
remodeled, the outside measurement of a certain room failed to 
match that of the inside. It was also found that the difference 
in dimensions was due to a secret stairway. Secret rooms were 
also discovered. 

The location of most Underground Railroad stations, of the 
Civil War Period, in this county, was a secret and will probably 
remain so. Personal knowledge of the local Underground Railroad 
stations is very difficult to find, after a lapse of one hundred 
years, 

An article by Anna Bowles Wiley, (In The Terre Haute Tribune 
of Aug. 29, 1937) states that many runaway slaves found refuge in 
Lost Creek Colored Community hideouts. They were taken fram these 
places to a station near Rockville, where agents took them on to 
Bloomingdale, etc. 

Paul Anderson, now residing near Burnett tells me that one 
of these Lost Creek stations, was the home of George Anderson, his 
grandfather. This house still stands and is located on the Haythorne 
Avenue Road, about one mile west of the (Hunt), now called The 
Stop Ten Road. Anderson would transport the refugees in a two horse 
wagon. Paul says the station was Markles' Mill and from there 


they were conducted to Bloomingdale and thence to Canada. 
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However, I find some students of the Civil War Period, 
doubtful that Markles' Mill was involved, as an Underground 
Railroad Station. Notwithstanding, it is known that activities 
related to the Civil War, and some in secret, were carried on here. 

The Terre Haute Tribune of July 18, 1909 (p.10, Cols. 1 to 3), 
carries an article as follows: 

HOME GUARDS MEET IN MILL 

"During wartimes there was an organization known as the 

"Home Guards." This body held its meetings, which were 

secret, night after night. 

Men would come from within a radius of twenty-five miles 

to attend. During these meetings the mill would be 

closely guarded, and the machinery stilled. Α man who 

was not a member, took his life in his own hands, if 

he ventured too near," 

It is likely, that if these men were not a part of the "Under- 
ground," they made it safer for those who were. 

To my own personal knowledge, I only knew one fugitive from 
slavery, Elias Lindley. He owned a two hundred acre farm in Nevins 
Township, on which, (by the way), I was born. I have often heard 
him laughingly tell of how he "jined the bird company" and fled 
the slave plantation in Kentucky. He came by way of Vanderburg, 
Gibson, Knox and Sullivan Counties. After hiding awhile in Terre 
Haute and vicinity, he made his way to Nevins Township. 

Lindley made his home with the Roper family, some of whom 
were full blood Indians, He "hired out" among the white neighbors, 


and invested the money he earned in land. Later this former 
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refugee became a wealthy and respected farmer. ΗΘ married 
Margaret Roper and gave her not too fortunate family a helping 
hand. Owning fast horses was his hobby. His race horse "Black 
Republican! at times raced on the McKeen track at Terre Haute. 
The Lindley case could be an example of other probable 

instances never disclosed. Even in our present day, most people 
who uphold human dignity, discountenance hate campaigns, and the 
like, in matters of race, seldom noise it around. They simply 


play safe. 


